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@ Regarded as among some of the more significant 


issues to be considered at the May and June meetings 


At the 1955 General Assemblies 


Presbyterian, USA, Los Angeles, 
May 19-25 


Next steps in nationwide Presbyterian cooperation. 


The Rochester overture calling for the ordination of 
women to the ministry. 


Completion of the plan for regional synods. 
A study of the implications of the Marian Year. 


Judicial cases appealed: Claude Williams vs. Detroit 
Presbytery; Synod of California and Fuller Seminary 
men. 


Changes in regard to licensure. 


Presbyterian, U. S., Richmond, 
June 2-8 (?) 


Next steps in nationwide Presbyterian cooperation. 


The Mississippi overture to rescind the 1954 action 
on segregation. 


The future of Montreat College. 


Ad interim study of Christianity and Health 
(see page 5). 


Unity and Diversity in the Church 
(OUTLOOK, Apr. 11). 


World Missions policies. 
Status of the study of divorce and remarriage. 


Specific Forward With Christ proposals. 











Letters to the Editors 





Offers ‘Realistic’ Amendment to Confession 





Note Tongue in Cheek 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


The action of the last General Assembly 
and of many of the synods of our church 
in regard to segregation is clearly contrary 
to the wishes and feelings of perhaps the 
overwhelming majority of our congrega- 
tions. Certainly we can all agree it is 
neither realistic nor practical. 

The main cause of this action is the lack 
of any clear statement in our Confession 
of Faith recognizing the established order 
of things in the South. 

Is it not time for a presbytery in the 
Deep South to overture the General As- 
sembly to correct this omission? Chapter 
XXVIII on the Communion of Saints could 
be amended by adding to paragraph II 
(which requires that fellowship and com- 
munion be extended to all who “call upon 
the name of the Lord Jesus’) a provision 
making it clear that there is no such re- 
quirement as to those with as much as 
1/8th Negro blood in their veins.* 

If prooftexts are required, the story of 
Ham and of the tower of Babel could be 
cited from Genesis and then a reference 
to the General Note that this statement is 
an inference drawn from the Scriptures or 
from the experience and observation of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. If the prooftexts are not precisely 





*Can we not all agree that those who 
object to a 1/16th are unduly squeamish? 


applicable, no one can question that the 
inference is compelled by even a casual 
observation of our church. 

Once this is done, we will be on solid 
theological footing. We could then justify 
asking any dark-complexioned applicant 
for membership in a congregation not only 
to affirm his beliefs in the doctrines of our 
church but also to deny as much as 1/8th 
Negro blood. 

Some may feel that it would not be 
necessary to add to our Book of Church 
Order any provision for a second-class 
membership for those with 1/8th or more 
Negro blood. We have had no such pro- 
vision for 94 years and we do not need one 
now. We did not make them Negroes. 

tod did, and we should continue to leave 
them to his care as we have in the past. 

But consider the advantages which fol- 
low recognizing a second-class membership 
for Negroes! The Negro Work Campaign 
pledges will be paid up in short order once 
our members can be assured they will not 
have to meet with such persons at the 
Lord’s table or at the presbytery table. 
The money will roll in. 

And think of the boost to World Mis- 
sions if each member can be assured that 
our missionaries to the Congo are making 
it clear to all converts that they are be- 
coming members of the Body of Christ 
but not of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. There can then be no dan- 
ger of a foreign exchange student from 
the Congo thinking he has any invitation 
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to attend the home church of the mission- 
ary who converted him. 

There must be many individuals and 
foundations waiting to pour money into 
such a sound, practical and realistic propo- 
sition. 

When all of this has been done, there 
can be no question of hypocrisy, for we 
will have stated our beliefs and we are 
already living up to them. 

Yours in defense of that faith once for 
all delivered to the saints (white). 

(NAME WITHHELD.) 


Christian Family Week 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

“Open Your Home to God” is the theme 
for Christian Family Week, May 1-8, 
Homes across the country will be doing 
just that. They are anxious to do it, and 
their churches are helping by providing 
a program, inspiration and resources for 
an interpretation of Christian family life. 

The Presbyterian Church is especially 
concerned with this emphasis on family 
life because one of the Forward With 
Christ goals is “Family Worship in Every 
Home.” 

Christian Family Week can provide an 
opportunity for the beginning of an on- 
going emphasis on family life. It is hoped 
that every church in the Assembly will 
make a real effort to provide help for its 
families during this week of special em- 
phasis and will continue to guide its fam- 
ilies in their Christan living. 

The Department of Adult and Family 
Education of the Board of Christian Edu- 
eation has suggested ways of observing 
Christian Family Week in the February 
issue of Presbyterian Action. 

FREDERICK W. WIDMER. 
Richmond, Va. 





KEEP THEM BRIEF 


With General Assembly time 
approaching and many prob- 
lems up for discussion, this let- 
ters page is under terrific pres- 
sure—with far more contribu- 
tions than can be used in many 
weeks. Therefore, contributors 
are urged to keep their com- 
ments brief — a paragraph 
where possible.—Editors. 
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U. S. G. A.*—Richmond 


Marriage-Divorce Study 
Seeks Extension of Time 


Last year’s Presbyterian, U. S., Gen- 
eral Assembly re-committed an important 
study on marriage, divorce and re-mar- 
riage, naming a special ad interim com- 
mittee to face the task of dealing with a 
report previously approved by the Assem- 
bly but objected to by some presbyteries. 

The committee will report to the coming 
Richmond Assembly that it ‘found the 
subject so broad and the problems relating 
to it so intricate and involved, that it will 
be unable to present a report this year.” 
It asks to be continued to the 1956 Assem- 
bly. 

It reports co-opting the members of 
the Biblical and theological faculties of 
the church’s four theological seminaries 
to help in the study in an effort to reach 
“a more solid Biblical and theological 
foundation for our conclusions.” It is 
also keeping in touch with the Assem- 
bly’s Council on Christian Relations 
where the earlier report was produced. 





*The many reports and features related 
to the forthcoming General Assemblies will 
be designated: U. S. G. A.—Richmond, to 
indicate items related to the Presbyterian, 
U. S., meeting; and USA G. A.—L. A., for 
those of the Presbyterian Church, USA, meet- 
ing in Los Angeles. 


G. MacLeod Says Graham 
Doesn’t Meet Real Needs 


MONTREAL (RNS)—Evangelist Billy 
Graham’s crusade in Scotland hardly goes 
deep enough to meet the real needs of the 
time, Sir George MacLeod, noted Scot- 
tish theologian, declared in an interview 
here. 

“The fundamentalism of Dr. Graham 
ill accords with the work the Church has 
done these past 50 years in relationship 
with science,” he said. 

“His social escapism hardly gears into 
the real pressures of our world, while his 
authoritarian methods have their coun- 
terpart in a wrong trend in our social 
future.” 

Dr. MacLeod, founder of the famed 
Iona Community, said he believed the 
most ominous aspect of the Church in the 
United States, Canada and Britain at 
present is that no one wants to crucify 
it. 

“Possibly,” he added, “this is because 
there is nothing to be crucified about.” 

Dr. MacLeod said he had been “some- 
what confused” by the religious situation 


in the United States where ‘“‘the churches 
show prosperity,” but do not seem to be 
affecting the problems of the time. 

He warned that unless spiritual forces 
become geared to the real pressures of 
men, materialism will rule the next stage 
of the world’s history. 

Dr. MacLeod began a tour of the con- 
tinent earlier this year in the interests 
of the Iona Community. He has now re- 
turned to Britain. 


ZURICH, SWITZERLAND (RNS)—Evan- 
gelist Billy Graham will carry his cru- 
sade to Switzerland for the first time in 
June. 

At the invitation of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Swiss Evangelical Alliance, 
he will address mass-meetings here on 
June 18 and in Geneva on June 19. 


Kagawa Collapses 
From Overwork 


Tokyo (RNs)—Toyohiko Kagawa, 67, 
noted Japanese Protestant evangelist and 
labor leader, collapsed in Osaka from 
overwork. His condition was reported 
as serious. 

Dr. Kagawa, who has been in poor 
health for years, has never ceased in his 
efforts, begun 46 years ago, to improve 
slum areas in Japan. He was engaged 
in this work in Osaka when he collapsed. 


USA Assembly 


Recently Dr. Kagawa campaigned vig- 
orously to maintain an anti-rearmament 
paragraph in the new Japanese constitu- 
tion. He also has devoted at least half 
of each month to evangelistic campaign- 
ing all over Japan under the auspices of 
the National Christian Council. 

Other demands on his strength and 
time were made by Dr. Kagawa’s obliga- 
tions as president of the Japanese Coop- 
erative Federation and as a leader of 
Japan’s Labor Party. He also has been 
active in the government unemployment 
and health insurance program which he 
helped to organize. 

Dr. Kagawa, who once nearly died 
from tuberculosis, also suffers from tra- 
choma, an eye disease he contracted while 
living and working in the slums of Kobi. 

He was in the United States last sum- 
mer as a consultant to the Second Assem- 
bly of the World Council of Churches 
at Evanston, Ill. Later, he lectured in 
scores of American cities to labor, college 
and church groups, before returning to 
Japan on October 20th. 

One of his daughters, Umeko, is cur- 
rently a student at Yale Divinity School. 


LATER: Mrs. Kagawa said there was 
no cause for worry about the condition of 
her husband. One report had indicated 
that he was suffering from cerebral ane- 
mia but was resting and eating well. 


PLANS READIED FOR LOS ANGELES 


Among the major issues to be faced by 
880 commissioners to the Presbyterian 
USA, General Assembly (see cover) will 
be: 

Revival of a plan to form regional 
synods, leading toward more decentral- 
ized administration. Such a plan was 
approved by a recent Assembly but in 
view of negotiations then in progress 
looking toward union with the U. S. 
church (and later the United Presbyte- 
rians) it was put aside. 

Earlier efforts to change the church’s 
standards so as to make possible the 
ordination of women to the gospel min- 
istry have failed but an overture from 
Rochester Presbytery renews the request 
and there are indications that it will se- 
cure more favorable disposition than 
formerly, though opposition to it con- 
tinues. 

A slight reduction in the size of the 
General Assembly will be proposed, call- 


ing for additional commissioners from 
presbyteries with 10,500 communicants 
and for each additional 7,000, instead of 
on the present basis. 

Rewritten portions of chapters 14-16 
in the Form of Government will be pre- 
sented the Los Angeles Assembly clari- 
fying the status of licentiates (proba- 
tionary ministers) which will have the 
effect of doing away with licensure except 
where a man is ready for ordination but 
has no call. Ministers are now licensed 
and ordained. 


Interchurch Program 


The Commission on Interchurch Rela- 
tion wili present a plan for greater coop- 
eration among Presbyterians (OUTLOOK, 
Mar. 21), following the unfavorable vote 
on union in the U. S. church. The com- 
mission will also present a study written 
by John A. Mackay, Princeton Seminary 
president, on the significance of the Ro- 








man Catholic observance of the Marian 
Year. 

At least two judicial cases will come 
before the Assembly. One involves an 
appeal by Claude Williams who was 
deposed from the ministry by Detroit 
Presbytery. The other involves certain 
ministers in California who have been 
seeking to work within presbytery boun- 
daries without the approval of the pres- 
bytery, or in the face of explicit dis- 
approval. 

Extensive plans are being made for the 
entertainment of the Assembly and many 
guests in Los Angeles and Hollywood 
where the Immanuel and First churches, 
respectively, will be the host churches. 
Raymond I. Lindquist is the Hollywood 
host-pastor; Wm. S. Meyer, in Los An- 
geles. An office has been established in 
Los Angeles to assure the necessary pro- 
visions for the Assembly and Ted Broad- 
head, of Arcadia, a ruling elder of the 
First church, Monrovia, is executive sec- 
retary. Part of his work is to guide the 
activities of 23 major committees now at 
work on various phases of the entertain- 
ment of an expected 5,000 guests. 


John Knox in Hollywood Bowl 

A dramatic production is scheduled 
for the Hollywood Bowl Tuesday night, 
May 24, when a top-talent cast of pro- 
fessional actors will present the story of 
“God’s Man Alone,” the story of John 
Knox and the theme of freedom under 
God. A capacity audience of 20,000 is 
expected. Other evening and business 
sessions will be held in the First Metho- 
dist church in Los Angeles. 

Extensive radio and television coverage 
is being arranged. 


The annual pre-Assembly conference 
on evangelism will be held May 17-18 at 
the Immanuel church, with outstanding 
speakers scheduled. 

Last time the Assembly met in Los 
Angeles was in 1903. Now this presby- 
tery, with 164 churches and more than 
100,000 members, is the largest in the 
Assembly in membership. (Philadelphia 
Presbytery has 184 churches.) Commis- 
sioners will also be impressed by the Pres- 
byterian growth in the Synod of Cali- 
fornia, with its 463 churches, including 
17 in Utah and 13 in Nevada. While 
the population has increased 42% in the 
past ten years, the Presbyterian member- 
ship has increased 71% and Sunday 
school enrollment has hit a 95% increase. 
There are now 984 ministers in the sy- 


nod. 


All Overtures Approved 


All overtures submitted by the 1954 
Assembly to the presbyteries have been 
approved— including Overture A, calling 
for the nationwide reunion of Presby- 
terianism. Only one presbytery, so far, 
has opposed this and the objection regis- 
tered was not on the principle of union. 

Overture B calls for a church to oblige 
itself to join with the pastor in an annual 
review of the adequacy of his salary 
prior to the adoption of the budget. 

Overture C assigns the presbytery the 
responsibility of checking to see that the 
provisions in Overture B (above) have 
been fulfilled. 

Overture D changes the membership on 
the General Council, making sure that 
more women are named. 

Overture E appears to tighten the re- 
lationship between Commissioned Church 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here, from a recorded radio telephone panel, are 
W. Arnold Pate, Third church, and Samuel D. McCammon, Fairfield 
church, Richmond, Va.; Oswald Delgado, Tims Memorial church, 


Lutz, 


SAYING GRACE 
Is there a Biblical reference by Jesus 
to the saying of grace before eating? 
McCammon: 1 Corinthians 11:24: 


“And when he had given thanks, he 
broke it... .” 


LEST... A CASTAWAY 


What does Paul mean 
9:27? 


in I Cor. 


Pate: Paul says, “But I keep under 
my body and bring it into subjection lest 
that by any means when I have preached 
to others I myself should be a castaway.” 
As we well know, Paul was very much in- 
terested in all kinds of races and athletic 
events. I think he was using here a figure 
of keeping his body under discipline, the 
discipline of Christian living, that he 


4 


Fla. 


might have it under subjection to law 
and to the spirit of the gospel for the 
simple reason that, as one version puts 
it, he might be disqualified from the race 
if he allowed his bodily passions or lusts 
to run away with him. 


SELAH 
What is the meaning of Selah, found 
in the Psalms at the end of some of the 
verses? 


De.capo: The word is found 71 times 
in the Psalter in 40 of the psalms. Its 
meaning and use are uncertain but there 
appears to be general agreement that it 
is an instruction to the musicians or direc- 
tors of the choral groups in the temple. 
One might consider it best as some sort 
of musical interlude. 


Workers and the presbyteries. 

Overture F deals with grievances be- 
tween two church bodies (like presby- 
teries) when there are alleged offenses, 
A time limitation is set at one year from 
the date the judicatory offended receives 
notice. 

Overture G deals with ministers’ dual 
membership in presbyteries when they are 
serving in some federated situation or out- 
side the United States. 


“Communicate” and 
“Communication” 
By LUTHER A. WEIGLE 

The King James Version of the Bible 
uses the verb ‘“‘communicate”’ six times and 
the noun “communication” seven times; 
but in each case the Revised Standard 
Version has chosen another word as a 
more accurate translation. To say that 
Paul “communicated” to the heads of 
the church in Jerusalem the gospel which 
he was preaching among the Gentiles 
(Galatians 2:2), fails to describe the sit- 
uation, for the Greek says that he “laid 
it before them” with a view to coming to 
an agreement concerning the most far- 
reaching question of principle and policy 
that the church ever faced. In all other 
cases where it is used in the King James 
Version, the verb ‘‘communicate” has the 
sense of “share.” It refers, not to words, 
but to fellowship and generous action. 

“To do good and to communicate for- 
get not” (Hebrews 13:16) means “‘Do not 
neglect to do good and to share what you 
have.” Paul’s injunction to the Gala- 
tians (6:6), “Let him that is taught in 
the word communicate unto him that 
teacheth in all good things,” means “Let 
him who is taught the word share all good 
things with him who teaches.” When 
Paul wrote to the Philippians (4:14) “Ye 
have well done, that ye did communicate 
with my affliction,” he did not refer to 
letters of sympathy, but to gifts of ma- 
terial aid, as the succeeding verses make 
perfectly clear. This verse is now trans- 
lated, “It was kind of you to share my 
trouble.” 

In one case the use of the word ‘“‘com- 
munication” is misleading. It is the 
often quoted text in 1 Corinthians 15:33, 
‘Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners.” That was a copy-book maxim in 
my public-school days which I am sure 
that I copied a thousand times, and I 
thought that “evil communications” 
meant profane or obscene language. But 
the Greek word used here is more com- 
prehensive; it refers to the whole body 
of social influences, the companionships 
and associations, in which oral conversa- 
tion and written communications play 
only a part. And what is at stake is more 
than good manners; it is moral character. 
The Greek word is the one from which 
the English word “ethics” is derived. 
The present translation is, “Bad com- 
pany ruins good morals.” 
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U.S.G.A.-Richmond 


Christianity and Health 


HE following overture from the Pres- 
bytery of Brazos was given to this 
committee : 

“SINCE the study, teaching and prac- 
tice of so-called ‘faith-healing,’ or ‘divine 
healing,’ are not only the practice of many 
of the non-established and _ traditional 
churches, but also increasingly are draw- 
ing attention among many of our own 
constituency, 

AND FURTHERMORE, since the the- 
ology and ethic of such healing may some- 
times be questionable, if not contradictory 
and confusing, 

BUT SINCE undoubtedly the Bible does 
give some definite basis for belief in the 
power of faith with reference to healing. 

THEREFORE, the Presbytery of Brazos 
respectfully overtures the General Assem- 
bly to appoint an ad interim committee to 
make a thorough study of this matter and 
make a written report of its findings to 
the General Assembly, in order that the 
General Assembly, if it deems best, may 
give our people and especially our ruling 
and teaching elders specific guidance and 
direction in the handling of this matter.” 

The members of the General Assem- 
bly’s Ad-Interim Committee on Chris- 
tianity and Health approached our assign- 
ment with deep humility and earnest 
prayer, being keenly aware of the impor- 
tance of the issues involved. No com- 
mittee report can do justice to the divine 
mystery which is involved in the processes 
of healing. Those who give thought to 
such matters find themselves involved 
in processes which are not comprehended 
by human reasoning, and in truths which 
sometimes seem paradoxical to us. 

The committee was composed of two 
medical doctors, one of whom practices 
in the field of general medicine, the other 
in the field of psychiatry; two faculty 
members from theological seminaries; 
three pastors of churches; and one repre- 
sentative of the General Assembly’s 
Training School for Lay Workers. We 
studied individually and we had two 
meetings of the entire committee. 


Reawakened Interest 

It would seem to us to be true that 
more people in general and more people 
in our own church are now concerned 
about the relationship of our Christian 
faith to our health, spiritual, mental and 
physical, than at any time in recent years. 
Lectures and sermons have been given, 
conferences and camps have been con- 
ducted, best-selling books and articles 


Membership of this Presbyterian, U. S., ad 
interim committee included: Charles E. S. 
Kraemer, chairman; Irvine H. Williams; 
Thomas H. McDill, Jr.; Wm. B. Oglesby, Jr.; 
Vernon S. Broyles, Jr.; Jesse R. Hutcheson; 
Dr. Lila Bonner Miller and Dr. Elbert Mc- 
Laury. 
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have been written in numbers far exceed- 
ing anything that has been done in this 
field in the modern history of the church. 
There has been a reawakening of the 
church’s attention to this phase of its 
ministry which occupied such a prom- 
inent place in New Testament times but 
which had, to say the least, been partially 
neglected in modern times. The very 
number and variety of the voices that have 
been raised and of the things that have 
been written and spoken have tended to 
create questions in the thinking of many 
people. 

People are being healed through un- 
known factors. Prayer and medical 
science have worked together in healing. 
There are cases where medical science 
has given up and healings have occurred. 
Much prayer has been made in cases 
where healing has not occurred. People 
have prayed and died when medical cura- 
tive help was not used. People have de- 
pended on scientific help alone to the 
neglect of prayer. Any individual or 
movement who makes any promise of 
“divine healing” seems to command an 
immediate following in our day. This is 
true to such an extent that many rush to 
claim the promises of healing without 
ever questioning the relationship between 
the kind of faith that is being advocated 
and the true Christian faith of the New 
Testament. 

Unquestionably instances of apparently 
miraculous healing can be cited as the 
results of many kinds of faith or of no 
faith at all. This unquestioning rush for 
help from any and every kind of source 
we take to be an indication that we in the 
church should re-examine our ministry 
with a view to determining wherein we 
may have neglected not merely to meet 
the needs of people, but also to do what 
we are commissioned to do. The obser- 
vation has been made, and we think with 
considerable wisdom, that the need here 
being made manifest is deeper than a 
desire for physical healing and material 
well-being only. 

In an age when many had come to think 
of God as far away and coldly imper- 
sonal and perhaps unconcerned with the 
affairs of men, the promises of “divine 
healing” are being grasped as offering 
evidence by which we will be convinced 
again of a living God. 

In Relation 

Your committee has not interpreted its 
assignment to involve suggesting any au- 
thoritative statement for the General As- 
sembly to adopt and “send down” to our 


people. We have hoped that together, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
we might be able to suggest some con- 
siderations which would help us to see 
this phase of the church’s ministry in re- 
lation to the whole work of the church. 
We have sought to look at this ministry 
in relation to a faith which involves im- 
plicit trust in the sovereignty of the will 
of God in all things. We have sought to 
see it in relation to a faith which does not 
deny the reality of suffering, or of death 
as facts of human experience. 

Although we believe in health, mental, 
spiritual and physical, as a gift of God 
and seek to preserve it and restore it 
through care, hygiene, diet, carefulness 
against accidents, medical treatment and 
prayer, this does not mean that we deny 
the natural processes of aging and death, 
or that we believe that the coming of 
sickness and death defeat God’s will for 
us. Our redemption is incomplete in 
this life. Yet, although our redemption 
is never perfected in this world, we ac- 
cept the gifts God gives us now as a 
pledge of what is to be. 

It is, therefore, the concern of your 
committee that this report should call our 
church, pastors and people, to a re-ex- 
amination of our ministry in the light 
of all the promises of Scripture. 


No Simple Answer 


A study of Christianity and health in 
the light of the Scriptures reveals that the 
Scriptures give no simple answer to many 
of the problems that are raised. The 


Thought Control 


The injunction about the con- 
trol of our thoughts and preoccu- 
pations is not merely a negative 
one. The trouble with daydream- 
ing about something that will 
contribute to our being led astray 
is basically that during that time 
our minds are not focused upon 
those things which might lead us 
aright. The right use of our time, 
the normal fulfillments of our na- 
ture, the proper expression of vo- 
cation depend in large measure 
on what, in our moments of re- 
flection, we have furnished our 
minds with. If we have nourished 
the heart with good things then 
more and more we want to do the 
right things. JAMES A. PIKE, Dean of 
the Cathedral cf St. John the Divine, New 


York, in Doing the Truth, published by 
Doubleday & Co. 











Scriptures teach, for example, that suffer- 
ing is demonic, and the Scriptures also 
teach that suffering is redemptive. The 
Scriptures teach that man is utterly de- 
pendent upon God and yet is a responsible 
moral agent. The Scriptures teach that 
death is an enemy to be destroyed and 
that death constitutes the completion of 
life and may be life’s greatest fulfillment 
and affirmation. 

But some things are quite clear. The 
Bible reveals that God is concerned with 
the whole nature of man. Our Lord 
Jesus Christ considered healing a part 
of his mission no less than preaching and 
teaching. He himself healed many per- 
sons. There is no rebuke of any person 
for seeking healing. 

When John the Baptist sent to Jesus 
with questions of doubt, his messengers 
were invited to tell John not only that the 
poor had the gospel preached to them, but 
also that spiritually, mentally and phys- 
ically sick persons were being healed. 

Jesus instructed the disciples to heal 
as they went about proclaiming the king- 
dom. This they did. This continued to 
be the practice of the church of the New 
Testament after the Ascension. The New 
Testament has much to say about healing. 
These passages are to be interpreted ac- 
cording to the same canons of interpre- 
tation applied to the Bible as a whole. 
Nowhere in the New Testament is there 
an indication that the practice was in- 
tended to be temporary in the life of the 
church, 

The church has continued its concern 
in this matter. As the New Testament 
calls upon Christians to use prayer and 
anointing with oil (which is taken to 
represent the medical treatment of that 
day) so the church has been concerned 
to continue its ministry of healing. The 
development of hospitals and medical 
missions has had a large place in church 
history. Many of those who dedicate 
their lives to medicine and nursing re- 
ceive their inspiration from the church. 
We see that medical science and spiritual 
forces have worked in parallel lines and 
with equally Christian motivation. Al- 
though more publicity has been given to 
the place of prayer in healing in recent 
times, we are not to forget that the church 
has never ceased to pray for the sick. 
The church has always taught that all 
healing is from God. 


“To Manipulate God” 

That the desire for healing has led to 
some interpretations of faith which find 
no support in the Scriptures cannot be 
denied. All such misinterpretations seem 
to be the result of following one aspect 
of scriptural teaching to the neglect of 
others. The desire to use “faith” to 
manipulate God and to bring him to do 
our will, the refusal to pray “thy will 
be done,” cannot be reconciled with the 
New Testament teaching on faith and 
man’s relationship to God. 
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Again we would call attention to the 
fact that the use of faith as a means to 
guarantee one’s own personal “peace of 
mind” may, for example, be stressed to 
the neglect of the fact that men do attain 
peace of mind by faith which is entirely 
un-Christian, as in the Nirvana of athe- 
istic Buddhism. 

Such an interpretation also may be 
stressed to the neglect of the fact that a 
man’s relationship to God in Jesus Christ 
instead of guaranteeing relaxation and 
peacefulness may and sometimes does 
lead him to be disturbed and concerned 
about his own sinfulness and about the 
needs of the world in which he lives. 

Again, when success in business and 
worldly affairs is promised as a reward 
of faith in Christ, there is a tendency 
to forget that sometimes men have been 
exceedingly successful, from a worldly 
standpoint, precisely because they have 
neglected to take Christ into their busi- 
ness dealings, while others have been 
faced with the need to sacrifice some per- 
sonal and worldly advantage for the sake 
of Christ. 

Sin and Suffering 

Your committee believes that attention 
should be called to the fact that the teach- 
ing of some of the modern healing move- 
ments that pain and disease are due to 


The Threefold Ascent 


If any man would come after me.— 
Luke 9:23. Read verses 18-27. 


There are steps, said Jesus, in your 
discipleship. After you have chosen you 
are no longer your own master. If any 
man will come after me, let him “deny” 
himself. Words, even Greek words, in 
the New Testament must not be burdened 
too much, but the word “deny” is here 
the same word Peter used in his pitiful 
denial of his Lord, when he said, “I am 
none of his.” 

For the great choices carry with them 
new allegiances and new allegiances carry 
with them the whole of life. Self-denial 
may take innumerable forms but the sov- 
ereign self-denial is to become entirely 
subject to another cause and another 
leader. 

All great causes, all great truths de- 
mand that we must yield to them en- 
tirely, become their subjects, and there- 
after live a dominated life; and yet the 
glory and power of a life controlled by 
a great cause is beyond words. Such self- 
denial emancipates and empowers, and 
this Jesus asked of those who would fol- 
low him. 

O Thou, in whose service there is per- 
fect peace, and in obedience to whom 
there is perfect liberty, teach us the 
secret of these obediences and loyalties. 
May we learn of thee to lay all of life 
at thy feet; in thy name. Amen. 


—GAIUS GLENN ATKINS in The Fellow- 
ship of Prayer, distributed by the National 
Council of Churches. Used by permission. 


sin needs to be re-examined in the light 
of the teachings of Scripture and of actual 
experience. Specific sickness and/or in- 
jury may or may not be the result of the 
specific behavior of the individual in- 
volved. 

It is true that if we are selfish and full 
of resentments and false pride, if we drive 
ourselves too hard and in a self-destruc- 
tive way, if we are envious, jealous and 
filled with hatred, and if we give our- 
selves to excesses, all these things bring 
with them their own results. Even the 
sin of running away from life can ag- 
gravate fear which eventually turns into 
hatred and illness. Certainly human 
beings suffer also as the result of social 
sins over which they sometimes have no 
control. But to say that each individual’s 
suffering is in every instance the result 
of his own sin is to deny the scriptural 
teaching of the book of Job, or the words 
of our Lord spoken concerning the man 
born blind when he said, ‘“‘It was not that 
this man sinned or his parents . . .” John 
975, 

Again we need to keep in mind that the 
faith of the New Testament church would 
not lift the faith that results in healing 
and place it over and above all the other 
ministries of the church. In the first 
epistle to the Corinthians the Apostle Paul 
lists the ministries of the church: “First 
apostles, second prophets, third teachers, 
then workers of miracles, then healers, 
helpers, administrators, speakers in va- 
rious kinds of tongues” 12:28. Lest we 
be tempted to lift one kind of ministry 
and give it a place of supreme importance 
to the neglect of others, let us remember 
this listing. Instead of suggesting, as the 
modern movements sometimes seem to, 
that here in the gift of healing we are in 
touch with the “real” power of Christ, 
Paul lists it with the others and brackets 
it, as has been pointed out, with helpers 
and administrators, as though to say that 
the work of a full-time secretary of a 
permanent committee, though perhaps 
less spectacular, is no less the Lord’s 
work than is the ministry of healing. 


Prayer and Health 

One good result of this reawakened in- 
terest in the relationship of prayer and 
health has been the formation of prayer 
groups in many places. Let our pastors 
and people, however, be aware of the 
temptation which comes to some people 
in such groups to think more highly of 
themselves than they ought to think, thus 
introducing divisive elements within the 
church fellowship. 

Let us also be aware of the temptation 
to retreat into prayer-groups as a refuge. 
With so much controversy and disturbance 
over questions concerning segregation, 
church union, politics, the social implica- 
tions of the gospel, etc.; and in light of 
the fact that so much of the work which 
is necessary for the on-going of the church 
both in the local congregation and in the 
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church's larger responsibilities in unspec- 
tacular everyday routine, some may suc- 
cumb to the temptation to retire into quiet, 
contemplative groups and stay there. 

This is an unworthy use of prayer. 
Prayer should bear fruit in strength and 
courage to come forth “where cross the 
crowded ways of life, where sound the 
cries of race and clan.” 

The healing taught in the New Testa- 
ment is concerned with the whole man 
and in all his relationships. 

A Misconception 

We would further call attention to a 
popular conception which we believe to 
be in error which would limit the healing 
which comes from God to those instances 
where healing is sudden, spectacular and 
mysterious. We believe that it places a 
false limitation upon the power of God 
to say that if healing is mediated through 
the ministry of a physician or surgeon or 
psychiatrist, it is therefore less from God 
than healing which comes through less 
visible means. The vast majority of 
Christians today recognize in the ad- 
vances of scientific medicine the open 
hand of a gracious God, and accept as 
from him the ministrations of doctors and 
nurses. We rejoice that the Holy Spirit 
has, through devoted study, research and 
practice of doctors and nurses, worked 
for the healing of his people. These 
methods of healing which God has given 
us are not different from or in opposition 
to what is commonly called “spiritual 
healing,” but they should work parallel 
and hand-in-hand. 

By way of illustration, the American 
Cancer Society reports that approximately 
75,000 persons who received scientific 
medical treatment were cured of cancer in 
1954. Twice that many could have been 
cured, it is estimated, if they had re- 
ceived medical attention in the earlier 
stages of the cancer’s development. Who 
would say that this is not a gift of God? 
Prayer and Penicillin 

One of the results of the discoveries of 
science in our age is the sense of security 
which so many people find in the belief 
that we live in a reasonable order, that 
our lives are not at the mercy of caprice 
or of haphazard and totally unpredictable 
forces. . . . Because this is true and im- 
portant, many are troubled at the thought 
of bringing prayer into the processes of 
healing. 

This seems to move healing out of the 
realm of causes and effects which can be 
examined and put to use, and to place it 
in the realm of personal whim. So that 
if a person happens to know about prayer, 
or happens to have someone who is in- 
terested enough to pray for him, he will 
receive the healing benefits of prayer; 
but if he happens not to know about 
praver or happens not to have any pray- 
ing friends, then those benefits are denied 
him. This seems to leave health at the 
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mercy of chance or whim. But is this any 
more true in the use of prayer than in 
the use of penicillin? If a person hap- 
pens to know about penicillin or to know 
someone who knows about it, he can be 
treated by it and if he does not know 
about it, he cannot be treated by it. 

The promises of the Scriptures, the 
evidences of experience seem to show, and 
it is not unreasonable to believe, that 
prayer may be just as much one of the 
conditions through which God sends his 
healing as is penicillin or the surgical 
removal of a diseased organ. 

As the New Testament admonished the 
use of prayer and the anointing with oil 
which, as pointed out above, was a com- 
monly-used physical treatment of that 
day; so we believe we should use prayer 
and medical treatment, not as opposed 
to each other but working together. And 
this is not to say, as some seem falsely 
to have concluded, that when healing does 
not come after prayer, such failure is nec- 
essarily the result of lack of faith or of 
the ineffectiveness of prayer. If this were 
true, it would then follow that every 
healthy-bodied individual is of necessity 
more faithful than, say, the Apostle Paul 
who again and again prayed that he might 
be delivered from the thorn in his flesh 
but who learned instead, by the grace of 
God, the lesson of power that grows out 
of weakness. “For the sake of Christ 
then, I am constant with weaknesses, in- 
sults, hardships, persecutions, and calam- 
ities; for when I am weak, then I am 
strong’”——2 Cor. 12:10. 

Even suffering and death do not defeat 
the will of God for his children. For 
suffering may become a redemptive ele- 
ment by which life is affirmed, God is 
glorified, and death is swallowed up in 
victory. 

Finally, let us in the church be re- 
minded that as the apostle listed the gifts 
of those who serve in the church: apostles, 
prophets, teachers, healers and the others, 
he also went beyond that to say: ‘Yet 
I show you a more excellent way.”’ And 
that was the introduction to his great 
statement on Christian love. As Sir 
George MacLeod of the Iona Community 
has observed: 

“More important than any of these min- 
istries, taken by themselves, is the min- 
istry of love. ‘A more excellent path’ than 
any one of them is the costly practice of 
the Christian fellowship, the ongoing of 
the Christian congregation in suffering 
long and being kind, in envying not, in 
thinking no evil, in rejoicing in the truth. 
It is this love that never fails, this cor- 
porate ministry that is the real healing 
power; superior to preaching, prophecy, 
miracles and healers.’’* 

And this “more excellent way” is not 
a special and separated ministry but 
should pervade all that the church does 
in its preaching, its teaching and its serv- 
ing. 





*The Oracle. October, 1954, p. 15. 


Request Continuation 
The thinking together of your commit- 

tee on this subject brought us to face a 

fact which we had before expected would 

be true, viz: that there is more involved 
here than should be concluded by the 
work of one year. We, therefore, present 
this introductory statement in the sincere 
conviction that the importance of this 
question indicates that continued consid- 
eration be given to some means for keep- 
ing our church aware of this phase of our 
ministry. 

We, therefore, recommend to the Gen- 
eral Assembly: 

1. That this report be made available 

to the churches. 

2. That this committee be continued 
for one year with authority to call 
additional personnel for conference 
concerning future plans to keep this 
phase of our ministry before the 
church. 





Wilbur La Roe Says: 


The Church and Labor. One of the 
sad features of our church life today is the 
gulf between the church and labor. One 
of the larger Protestant denominations 
made a survey in a metropolitan area for 
the purpose of classifying families into 
categories—professional, white collar, 
“blue collar,” etc. It found that only 16 
per cent of the families were in the “blue 
collar” category. Is the Church of Jesus 
Christ to consist only of the upper 
classes? 





Church Pledges. Is our love for the 
church measured by what we give? A 
study was made recently in the National 
Capital area to determine whether church 
pledges were adequate, the study being 
limited to one communion. Here is the 
result: The average family pledge was 
$1.10 per family per week, estimated to 
be less than 1% of income for these 
families. This is the equivalent of a 
pair of nylons or a couple of movie 
tickets. Is that the measure of our love 
for the church? 


“Mushy” Protestantism? A Cana- 
dian minister told an annual board meet- 
ing of the United Church of Canada that 
Catholicism is gaining in Canada and 
that Protestantism is losing because Prot- 
estant services are “dreary, mushy and 
loquacious.” He spoke of the “spirit- 
ual inertia and the alarming illiteracy” 
of Protestantism and bemoaned “the luke- 
warmness and haziness of much Protes- 
tantism.” Compare this with our Dr. 
Ludwig’s asservation that too many of 
us Protestants lack “salt” and “fire.” It 
is doubtless true that the complacency of 
many members is the greatest weakness 
of the church. 
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EDITORIAL 


How to Get the 
Right Kind of Missionaries 

Some if not all foreign or world mission 
boards have always been handicapped by 
a failure to enlist enough able mission- 
aries for assignment to fields of service 
in other lands. 

Some such boards have also been 
plagued by the application of too many 
misfits or persons with inadequate or 
improper background and training. Some 
independent colleges and institutions that 
teach their students to distrust the older 
denominations and to denounce their the- 
ology nevertheless send their students out 
to seek to become missionaries or minis- 
ters in the work of those churches—a sort 
of infiltration that is sure to result un- 
happily. 

On some occasions when protests are 
raised about the type of missionary-appli- 
cants coming from off-brand and hostile 
institutions, we have heard it claimed that 
not enough people with “regular” train- 
ing have applied. For some boards, then, 
it has been enough to stop there and to 
deal only with those who make formal 
application. 

Other boards have approached the need 
for able missionary personnel in a more 
comprehensive manner. They have sur- 
veyed their fields and they have also look- 
ed carefully at the dedicated life at hand, 
either in stages of preparation or perhaps 
in early years of other forms of service. 
Then, seeing a man or a couple of as- 
sured qualifications, they have approach- 
ed these prospects with the same authority 
that a pulpit committee or some execu- 
tive agency approaches a man or a couple 
considered a likely prospect. 

In filling the ranks of our missionary 
force, here or abroad (it makes no differ- 
ence), why should a board not call to 
needy areas anybody who has made the 
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primary commitment of life with the 
other qualifications? That would mean 
that younger ministers, for example, who 
have demonstrated their ability in the 
pastorate in the early years after gradua- 
tion from the seminary, would be just as 
likely prospects for a call to mission serv- 
ice abroad as they would to any other call 
in the homeland. Furthermore, with the 
vast expense involved in the early train- 
ing of a missionary, there would doubtless 
be far less risk than is taken in many 
cases where young and untried people 
are sent out. 

There are occasional efforts along these 
lines now in securing the right kind of 
missionary leadership. What we are say- 
ing here is that there might well be more 
of it. 

This is evidently what the important ad 
interim committee had in mind last year 
when its report to the U. S. Assembly 
carried these paragraphs: 

“Several suggestions have come to your 
committee that men be called to specific 
fields of service just as they now are called 
to churches in this country. 

“This would not eliminate entirely the 
volunteer method of recruiting mission- 
aries but it would tend to call to the at- 
tention of some of the strong young men 
who are ready to preach the gospel that 
the cause knows no boundaries of any 
sort, and that a call to serve in Brazil or 
Africa or Mexico may be just as surely a 
voice from God as a call to serve in North 
Carolina or Georgia.” 


Advantages of the 
Printed Word 


As the outcome of an effort to discover 
how many church members read a church 
paper, this was in substance the most 
common reply: ‘Oh, I discontinued my 
subscription. I can get all I want by 
radio now.” 

Possibly such an answer meant that the 
speaker did not want much; but there are 
certainly some who have had to give up 
much reading because of failing eyesight. 
One such remarked that he could get 
much less satisfaction from spoken mes- 
sages by way of radio because if remarks 
are not clear or seemed to lack validity 
it is impossible to have them repeated. 
As he expressed it, that “leaves one up 
in the air.” 

Of course, that is true. A great advan- 
tage of reading is that if the meaning of 
a word is not clear one can look it up, and 
a whole sentence or paragraph can be read 
again. This cannot be done when a sen- 
tence is merely heard, even if all the 
words of the sentence are distinct and, un- 
fortunately many are not. This, how- 
ever, can hardly be blamed upon radio as 
a means of distributing information, for 
almost without exception, the advertise- 
ments can always be distinctly heard. In 
view of all the facts, however, it is cer- 
tainly far from wise to substitute mere 
hearing for careful reading. 


There is something else to consider: 


Just to understand all of the words we 
hear or read does us little good mentally 
or spiritually unless the understanding 
leads to some honest thinking—and radio 
allows no time for thinking. Do the words 
we read or hear state facts? If so, what 
is our relation to such facts? The words 
of Philippians +:8 should be constantly 
kept in mind: “Whatever is true, what- 
ever is honorable, whatever is just, what- 
ever is pure, whatever is lovely, whatever 
is gracious, if there is any excellence, if 
there is anything worthy of praise, think 
about these things.” 
—James E. CLARKE 


GUEST EDITORS 


A Methodist View of 
Presbyterian Union 





It is a cause of genuine regret to thou- 
sands of Methodists, as well as to the 
more liberal-minded members of the Pres- 
byterian Church, both North and South, 
that Southern Presbyterians voted down 
the proposed union of the three branches 
of that denomination. . . . 


It is reported that defeat of the pro- 
posal did not surprise advocates of union 
as they were never too optimistic about 
the Southern vote. . . 

Progressive leaders of the Southern 
Church were virtually unanimous in say- 
ing that the defeat does mean delay, of 
course, but that union ultimately will 
take place. 

During the debate on the issue in the 
Southland, Methodists who followed the 
discussion were able to hear repeated 
echoes of much that was said by very 
conservative Southern Methodists dur- 
ing the years immediately prior to Meth- 
odist unification in 1939. The Southern 
Presbyterians (like the old M. E. 
Church, South) are outnumbered rather 
substantially by the Northern branch. 
Spokesmen who opposed the Presbyterian 
merger, like some who opposed the union 
of the three Methodist branches that came 
together, same some hard things about 
being outvoted by the Northerners, and 
there was more than a suspicion that there 
is not quite as much “real religion” in 
the North anyway as there is in the South. 

While many of our Presbyterian broth- 
ers used the same arguments that some 
of our conservatives had used, they did 
not seem to be impressed by the fact that 
these fears have long since proved to 
have been unfounded in the Methodist 
Church. Methodist union, at least for 
the 15 years it has been in effect, has 
measured up to our high hopes and we 
have confidence that it will continue to 
do so. 

Progressive Southern Presbyterian lead- 
ers are well advised to look to the future 
for success of their union efforts. 

—VircIniA METHOpIST ADVOCATE. 
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THE MOST NEGLECTED FRIEND 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


Your friend, and your father’s friend, 
do not forsake.—Prov. 27:10. 


HERE is a man who has a friend. 

This friend is of long standing; he 
has been a friend of the family, in fact, 
for a long time. Since the man’s child- 
hood, this friend, though much older than 
he, has taken the keenest interest in him 
--baby, boy and man. Now the man 
seems to be aware of this friendship in a 
sort of curious in-and-out fashion. That 
is to say, he sometimes is rather proud 
of the friendship; it would horrify him 
to think his friend had broken off all re- 
lationships with him. He likes to believe 
that his friend approves of whatever he 
does. He has sometimes called on his 
friend for help. Nothing would seem 
more appalling to the man than to dis- 
cover that his friend (whom he believes 
to be fabulously wealthy) had run out 
of funds, or—even worse, had died. 


And yet this man acts very strangely 
toward his friend, so much so that one 
must think him the most neglected 
friend in the world. 

For one thing, this friend has placed 
at the man’s disposal a great deal of very 
wise advice; others have reported that 
they had better results from following 
his advice in important matters than they 
have ever had following their own ideas. 
But this man seldom if ever takes the 
advice; he just leaves it, and (what seems 
strangest) complains that his friend has 
forced him to go it alone. 

This older friend has an apparently 
inexhaustible store of resources which he 
has placed at the disposal of his young 
friend. But the young man almost never 
takes advantage of his friend’s gener- 
osity. He seems to have a perverse habit 
of calling on his friend for trifles, or for 
what will do him no manner of good, 
rather than for what he really needs. 

This friend is interested in a very wide 
circle of people. He has friends every- 
where. But for some reason this man 
never (or seldom) goes near his friend’s 
friends. His closer associates are from 
among persons who either do not care for, 
or positively slander, his principal friend. 
He has even been known to conceal this 
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friendship, for fear of offending those 
who despise his friend. 


T NEVER seems to cccur in this man 

that friendship is a two-way affair. 
To judge from his actions, an cbserver 
would conclude that the man is perfectly 
willing and indeed eager to receive help 
(though, as just now remarked, he o. ten 
wants the wrong kind of assistance), but 
he is most reluctant to give any help in 
return. His friend knows of a number 
of persons to whom he is deeply attached, 
but to whom he is not in a position to 
offer help directly. So he has called on 
this man to take to these other persons 
messages and help from his friend and 
theirs; but so far this man has paid little 
attention. He is aware that his friend’s 
resources are immense, and stands in no 
need of aid; but it does net occur to him 
that his friend’s friends do often need 
help and that his friend would be grate- 
ful to him if he would be the link that 
(owing to certain peculiar circumstances 
of the case) is needed. 

This old friend has sent his young 
friend frequent messages in many in- 
genious ways, some of them startling, 
some movingly beautiful. But the man 
has either dropped them into his waste- 
basket unread, or has expressed doubts 
that the handwriting was genuine. It is 
true, his friend’s notes are mostly un- 
signed; but his style and his general view- 
point are unmistakable. 


If the young man had taken the 
trouble to keep up his friendship more 
intimately, he would have less doubts 
about these frequent notes—he would 
know whose they were. 

The young man, one regrets to say, 
has very little imagination. He com- 
plains at not getting any mail from his 
friend, when the only place he looked was 
in the prosaic mailbox. His friend has 
a way of leaving his notes in the waving 
grass or even out in a willow tree in the 
rain—places where this practical young 
man never thinks to look. 


O THE man seldom communicates 
S with his friend. He seldom speaks 
of him, even more rarely speaks to him. 
Once in while, all of a sudden, he will 
shout at his friend, even scream at him, 
for help. But if the help comes he almost 
never says, Thank you! 

On the contrary, this man not only 
neglects his friend, he is subject to hal- 
lucinations about him. He thinks of him 
as far away, too far to reach, when ac- 
tually he is quite close at hand. He has 
been known to call his friend cruel when 
the friend was only firm; or unjust, when 
he did not know a tenth of what his friend 
knew about a certain case. His most 
serious hallucination consists of occa- 
sional spells of a kind of persecution com- 
plex, suffering under the impression that 
his friend has stopped being a friend and 
has begun to hate him. 

No wonder this is the most neglected 
friend in the world. 

What if the man is vou? 

What if the Friend is God? 


| want all the high school young people in our 
church to have Volume 9 of the Going-to-College 
3 Handbook for National Christian College Day, 


April 24. 
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200 copies —; 
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-sige M 
Commissioners (U. S.) cnt 
Lists of commissioners to the 1955 |! 

General Assembly of the Presbyterian on C) 

Church, U. S., in Richmond, Va., June 2, ing fi 

are now appearing here. Others will fol- May 

low by synods as they become available. “ry 
(Continued from last week) 

SYNOD OF OKLAHOMA ute f 

Durant—(M)* R. R. Craig, Idabel; (E)* It is 

Ed Cason, Durant. descr 
Indian—(M) R. M. Firebaugh, Hugo; (EB) the d 

Ed Brown, Broken Bow. 


Mangum—(M) Sam Riccobene, Shawnee; 

(E) James A. Harkins, Oklahoma City. 
SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

Bethel—(M) F. Clay Doyle, Kershaw; W. 
H. Bowman, Clover; C. E. Kirkpatrick, 
Lowrys; (E) A. J. Richards, Heath Springs; 
Cc. H. Albright, Rock Hill; H. P. Brooks, 
Chester. 

Charleston—(M) H. G. Wardlaw, Orange- 
burg; C. R. Tapp, Summerville; (E) Ches- 
ter Francis, Charleston; J. J. Sollar, Jr., 
North Charleston. 

Congaree—(M) T. Robert Fulton, Cecil 
D. Brearley, Jr. (E) John B. Klugh, R. C, 
Andrews, Columbia. 

Enoree—(M) J. W. Walkup, Glenn 
Springs; H. J. Womeldorf, Spartanburg; J. 
Phillips Noble, (FE) R. E. Gettys, Sr., Green- 
ville; H. B. Peden, Fountain Inn; Harry B. 
Kilgore, Woodruff. 


Harmony—(M) R. W. Park, Jr., Andrews; 
2 William C. Rhodes, St. Stephens; (E) FE. 
W. Ragsdale, Hemingway; Duncan Thomp- 

f a son, Olanta. 
Pee Dee—(M) W. G. Foster, Florence; 








r. E. Simpson, Society Hill; (E) Dr. S. M. 
Witherspoon, Marion; John H. Martin. 
Hartsville. 

Piedmont—(M) Samuel C. Smith, Easley; 
Marshall L. Smith, Jr., Honea Path; (E) 


« 
W. A. Hopkins, Williamson; G. L. Sadler, 
Anderson. 
South Carolina—(M) E. F. Gettys, Mc- 


Cormick; W. H. Dendy, Whitmire; (EB) T. 
A. Sherard, Abbeville; R. L. Weeks, 


Laurens. 
An ideal way to perpetuate one’s Christian influence, or the memory SYNOD OF TENNESSEE 

al co >of: = or » me Sa : Columbia—(M) Fred S. Rogers, Lynn- 

of a loved one, is to establish an endowment or memorial fund with ville: (i> Caldwell Brown, Colunibia. 
the Board otf World Missions. Memphis—(M) James A. Cogswell, Rich- 
: . . mond, Va.; E. M. Nesbitt, Somerville; Tur- 
Interest from such a fund goes annually to the support of Foreign ney B. Roddy, William A. Hearn, (E) A. 
Missions—a perennial contribution in your name or in that of your Van Pritchartt, Clifford Coleman, John 
P ” y ad Wellford, Memphis; Quinton D, Edmonds, 


loved one. Jackson. 


Nashville—(M) O. Floyd Hooker, War- 


Endowments and memorial funds may be started with a small amount trace; Adrian Kolean, Shelbyville; 2é- 


and additions made from time to time whenever you desire. ward C. Hay, Franklin; (E) Norwood J. 
Gant, P. O. Cockerham, Nashville; Felix 
Your Board of World Missions, its officers and employees, pledge Woodward, Clarksville. 


themselves to strive earnestly to meet the responsibility of making your ¢(M)—Ministers: *(E)—Elders. Where 
gift accomplish the utmost for His Kingdom around the world. no city follows a commissioner's name, his 


home town is the next one listed. 








For particulars regarding endowments or memorial funds and how they 


are made and used, write 
Peace College 


Owned by the Presbyterians of 
North Carolina 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER A Junior College combined with the last 
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ited. Transfer or terminal programs 
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LIBERAL ARTS HOME Boones 
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P a a Well-rounded program of sports, cul- 
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— FILMS in real life situations.” “Song of the Shining Mountain” is an 
ies scheduled by the NCC q “In the Face of Jeopardy,” is a 28- American Indian film to correlate with 
Movies scheduled by the NCC Broad- , i ac See 
: aie Boas estes minute sound-color film, photographed the 1956 mission study theme. Ready 
casting and Film Commission include: i, iin ‘ how's : 
— “This Is Freedom,” a 29-minute film iki le 
= on Christianity and Communism, now be- KING L 
2. ing filmed in West Berlin. It will be ready ! Cc 0 LE G E 
fol- May 1. Presbyterian © Coeducational Founded 1867 
le Roe -. — ° Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. Fully 
: The Day Before Easter” is a 44-min- accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business education. 
. a FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic 
ute film designed for Eastern TV use. (3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. Sixty-acre campus. 
E)* It is being produced in Hollywood. It is Athletics. Dormitories. Summer session. Catalog and illustrated 
: - hae PEL ig booklet. Board, room, and tuition $795. 
described as bringing “into sharp focus R. T. 'L. LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 
(E) the deep meaning of Easter as it applies 
Lee; SENIOR COLLEGES 
Agnes Scott 
Wallace M. Alston, Pres. 
Ww Decatur, Ga. 
ick, Arkansas 
, Paul M. McCain, Pres. 
gs; * Batesville, Ark. 
oks, Austin 
WI GC John D. Moseley, Pres. 
gZe- Sherman, Texas 
Selhaven 
1es- R. McFerran Crowe, Pres. 
Jr., Jackson, Miss. 
Centre 
‘ecil Walter A. Groves, Pres. 
Danville, Ky. 
‘ ; cone . , : Davidson 
What makes a college a Christian college? What differ- John R. Cunningham, Pres. 
lenn z - ae a Davidson, N. C. 
rs J, ence does it make? A Christian college should first of all Sinus sil wines 
cas oo 9» David K. Allen, P 
; ra be a good college, but it is more than that. The “plus Elkins, — 
y B. A ° . . se Flora Macdonald 
factor is not something added on to secular life and thought, eelhatl Geen Beco, 
— but something at the very center of all life—the cross of Red Springs, N. C. 
eB t . Hampden-Sydney 
mp- Christ. Edgar G. Gammon, Pres. 
Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
P King 
_ os ki L. Liston, Pres. 
5. M. ait carl a ‘i . ristol, Tenn. 
sain Because a Christian college believes that life is no mere Mary Baldwin 
paoee . ° —s arles W. McKenzie, Pres. 
ads accident in time, but the handiwork of a purposeful God, Gamann, Ve. 
te sducation is not mere training to earn iving, but prep- Montrent 
(E) edu j t S not mere t 8 al ; 8 : it J. Rupert McGregor, Pres. 
dler, aration to lead a purposeful life. All truth is God’s truth. Montreat, N. C. 
pon ‘ Preshyteria 
Me- Teachers and students seek in all areas of knowledge the Marshall W. Brown, Pres. 
. . ° ° . Clinton, S. C. 
») T. revelation of God’s mind and will. This centrality of pon 
seks, a aL ° : : Edwin R. Walker, Pres. 
faith makes a difference in teaching. Charlotte, NC. 
Southwestern 
Peyton N. Rhodes, Pres. 
ynn- f Memphis, Tenn. 

. Because a Christian college believes that the individual Stillman itt 
tich- 5 : : am Burney Hay, Pres. 
Tur- is made in the image of God and that God has a concern Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

_* for each, it cares for the whole life of each student. Ad- Ley ag 9 a 
ie ministration and faculty are concerned with the mental, sheetiancaan 
physical, and spiritual needs. Joes Coneaene 
War- Lees Junior 
Robert G. Landolt, Pres. 
Ed- Jackson, Ky. 
od J. Pn ‘ ‘ r Lees-McRae 
Felix Because a Christian college believes that it exists to pro- Fletcher Nelson, Pres. 
: a Ra aie ag 3 A M Banner Elk, N. C. 
claim the Christian faith by its living witness, it seeks in Mitchell 
: ‘ — Montgomery, Pres. 
vhere its faculty well-rounded, winsome Christian character } corte og ap dull 
e, his ° ous : <ynee 
in addition to scholastic competence. monee Pressly, oa 
—— Raleigh, N. C 
Presbyterian Suter 
Louis C. —e* Pres. 
oe ae Maxton, N. C. 
Christianity at the center makes all the difference. Schreiner 
ME ‘ Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Tex. 
last 
for 
hool ; ; PRESBYTERIAN 
red- THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
‘ams 
Austin David L. Stitt, Pres. Austin, Tex. EDUCATIONAL 
ae Columbia J. McDowell Richards, Pres. Decatur, Ga. ASSOCIATION 
z 
Louisville Frank H. Caldwell, Pres. Louisville, Ky. 
= Union Benjamin R. Lacy, Jr., Pres. Richmond, Va. OF THE SOUTH 
- Aanceiiee Testeing: Schock Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 
for Lay Workers Charles E. S. Kraemer. Pres. Richmond. Va 
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MOVIE OF THE MONTH 


A Man Called Peter 


A Man CALLep PETER, the biography 
of Peter Marshall, by his wife Catherine, 
is a book which has broken many records. 
To find the story of a Protestant min- 
ister simply and beautifully told at the 
top of the best-seller list for month after 
month and reaching consistently the high- 
est sales records is news indeed. To dis- 
cover that a film based on this book is 
just as sincerely presented so as to be- 
come an epochal production, visually 
magificent and deeply impressive, with a 
spiritual quality rarely attained through 
this medium is more good news. 





Peter Marshall, from a modest home 
in Scotland, watching the ships on the 
Clydeside, nurturing dreams of adventures 
and a sea roving life, as a young lad, to 
his occupying the pulpit of a Washington 
church which Lincoln attended and in 
which many of the country’s great have 
worshipped since that time is, on the face 
of it, an unusual person, a colorful 
figure. When, in the thought of Dwight 
L. Moody, a man is fully consecrated to 
God, there are no limits to what he can 
accomplish. Marshall was evidently such 
aman. He followed implicitly his orders 
from “The Chief.” He appeared out of 
the traditional pattern to some, but this 
may have been the secret of his appeal to 
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so many, from the dignified parishioner 
to the sailor on leave. 

In the film, Peter Marshall is seen 
through the eyes and with the heart of 
his wife. Their romance, their family 
life and their public ministry are re- 
counted. They knew great happiness, 
they shared the joy of parenthood in 
their son John Peter, they were visited by 
personal sorrow as serious illness affected 
Catherine for an extended period. They 
were at the height of their usefulness 
when death struck the young preacher 
a blow hard to take for a young wife 
and the mother of a boy. The witness of 
her husband’s dedicated life, his trust in 
God and his beautifully enunciated be- 
liefs in eternal life stood her in good 
stead. She lives victoriously to share 
this story and this faith with others. 

It may seem a difficult task to “put this 
on film,” to weave into a dramatic pre- 
sentation so much of a man’s thoughts, 
expressed opinions, inspiring sermons 
and prayers that they become apart of the 
everyday episodes of a life portrayed. 
It may have been a tremendous task but 
there is no trace of any labored approach. 
Instead, some of the passages of Mr. 
Jones, MEET THE MAsTER, a collection 
of his sermons, as well as some of his 
prayers delivered when he was chaplain 
of the U.S. Senate and on other occasions, 
have been used so skilfully in the script 
that they contribute to the significance of 
the film. 

In DeLuxe Color and in CinemaScope, 
the picture has the breadth and beauty 
the touching story requires. Photograph- 
ed whenever possible on location, whether 
it be Scotland, Washington, D. C., the 
U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, or a whitewashed cottage 
with a rose covered fence on Cape Cod, 
the settings are a fitting background to 
the excellent acting of Richard Todd and 
Jean Peters, with a very large cast of 
supporting actors whose every role pre- 
sents a major performance. To Samuel 
G. Engel who produced and Henry Koster 
who directed this film with such excellent 
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VACATION PULPIT EXCHANGE 
Presbyterian, U. $. — USA—U. P.—A.R.P., etc. 


ae ‘ 
Would like: 
US/USA pulpit. _----~- How many Sundays? 


Locality preferred 


Manse would be provided here 


Type of church here, number of services, interesting opportunities, etc 


didi ean man amas CO a 


Exchange of pulpits__.---- ; to have my pulpit supplied 


Mail immediately to OUTLOOK, 1 N. 6th St., Richmond 19, Va. 


taste and truly spiritual discernment, to 
Darryl F. Zanuck and Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox who had the courage to under- 
take such an enterprise go our deepest 
appreciation. FOR: Family. 


*Rated by the Protestant Motion Pie- 
ture Council. 


PRINCE OF PLAYERS (Twentieth Century- 
Fox). The biography of Edwin Booth, 
from the early days during which he 
struggled in vain against his father’s 
drunken genius, touring from stage to 
stage across a new and rugged country, 
leaving a trail of magnificent glory and 
ignominy, the taint of madness he dreaded, 
the talent he inherited and improved upon, 
the inspiration that cured him of his fears, 
to the climax of his own career as the 
world’s greatest Shakespearian actor of 
his time. It is also the story of his 
brother John Wilkes, spoiled with family 
adulatiqn as a child, reaching out for the 
plaudits of men as a man and, in his ul- 
healthy reasoning, becoming the assasin 
of President Lincoln. In this drama, the 
conflicts are so great that they are sub- 
merged into the plot. The scenes from 
many of Shakespeare’s plays, the script, 
the acting, the music and the photography 
are fused by excellent directional skill to 
make the production outstanding in every 
respect. All actions are credible in time 
and place and, as a whole, offer an ac- 
curacy one does not always find in drama- 
tized biography. Alcoholism, distracted 
minds, dissolution of character are shown 
in their pitiable aspects. More to be ad- 
mired is the power of love, faith and cour- 
age created in the relationship of Edwin 
Booth and his wife Mary. The place held 
by the traveling players in our cultural 
past, offering great dramas to growing 
communities is a major interest, along 
with the Booths’ chronicle. In Cinema- 
Scope and DeLuxe Color. FOR: Adults and 
mature young people. 





Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Including U.S., USA, AR, and 
United Presbyterians 





EXCHANGE OF PULPITS 

Bad Axe, Mich. lst ch, 400 mbs, Blue 
Water vacation area, 100 mi. Detroit. 
Manse excg, 4 Aug. Sundays; 1 Sun. svs; 
honorarium. Prefer East Coast, Washing- 
ton, D. C., vicinity or any interesting lo- 
eation in the South. Wilson E. Spencer, 
130 N. Port Crescent, Bad Axe, Mich. 


WISH TO SUPPLY 


W. Coast of Fla., or within driving dis- 
tance of St. Petersburg; 4 Aug. Sundays. 
R. Davis Thomas, Box 334, Wynne, Ark. 
Wynne & Fondred chs, 218 mbs. 

E. Tenn; 4 Aug. Sundays. Morristown 
area preferred; possible use of manse. 
Ernest L. Stoffel, 3319 Cheviot Ave., Cin- 
einnati 11, Ohio, 3rd ch, 250 mbs. 

East, South or Central USA; 9 or fewer 
Sundays, July, Aug. Edmund W. Tratebas, 
1668S Lincoln Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn., Ma- 
calester ch. 

Kansas City, Mo., July, Aug. or both. 
W. A. Venezin, Barboursville, W. Va. 

Metropolitan areas in Mo. or Ozarks. 
Aug. 14-28. Rebt. O. Stevenson, Tyrone 
Commanity Presbyterian ch, 1468 Hart- 
land Rd., Fenton, Mich. 

Miami, Fla., and vicinity. 4 Aug. Sun- 
days. A. R. Martin, W’min ch. (300 mbs.), 
672 S. Bellevue, Memphis, Tenn, 

Ga., ‘Texas, N. Y., N. J.. Mow. or —— 


June, July, Aug. Stuart D. Currie, Bex 
1148, Atlanta, Ga. 

Denver, out West or New England. 
Manse & honorarium. J. M. MeKnight, 


Box 596, Crestview, Fla. 

500 mi. Chicago, 3 Sundays. Now hos- 
pital chaplain. Theo, C. Seibert, Apt. 5 
6500 W. Irving Pk., Chicago 34, Ill. 
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Jehosaphat’s Righteous Leadership 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for May 1, 1955 
2 Chronicles 17-20. Print 17:1-7,9; 19:4-7 


If a nation enjoys a period of prosper- 
ity and peace it may be due to favorable 
circumstances; it may be due to the man 
or men who determine the affairs of state; 
more than likely it is due to both. In 
other words, there must be men to match 
the time. 

Such a man was Jehosaphat, son of 
Asa, who succeeded his father upon the 
throne of Judah in 873 B.C. He was for- 
tunate in being the son of a father who 
left the kingdom stronger than he found 
it, just as many sons come into a large 
inheritance or fall heir to a well-estab- 
lished business because of the faithful- 
ness and wisdom and energy of a good 
father. The kingdom continued to pros- 
per under his own reign. He was, in fact, 
the ablest, most energetic and most suc- 
cessful king that had reigned over Judah 
since the time of Solomon. 

Externally there was peace and en- 
hanced prestige among the surrounding 
nations. As the sacred historian puts it, 
“the fear of the Lord fell upon all the 
kingdoms of the lands that were round 
about Judah and they made no war 
against Jehosaphat” (17:10). The Phil- 
istines, who had thrown off the yoke of 
Judah, again recognized its sovereignty 
by tribute (17:11). The named tribes 
likewise paid tribute in rams and goats 


(17:11). The one great invasion which 
the land sustained came to nought 
(20:1-30). The Chronicler concludes: 


“And the fear of God came on all the 
kingdoms of the countries when they 
heard that the Lord had fought against 
the enemies of Israel. So the realm of 
Jehosaphat was quiet, for his God gave 
him rest round about” (20:29-36). 

Peace with the surrounding nations 
was accompanied by prosperity and pop- 
ularity at home. As summarized by the 
historian: “The Lord established the 
kingdom in his hand; and all Judah 
brought tribute to Jehosaphat; and he 
had great riches and honor” (17:5; cf. 
17:12). In this case the KJv is probably 
better than the rsv. It was not enforced 
tribute which the people rendered, but 
voluntary gifts, presents—given to a 
monarch whom they respected and loved. 

This brings us to an important ques- 
tion. God does not govern by caprice, 
but in accordance with unchanging prin- 
ciples. Why, then, did God establish the 
kingdom under Jehosaphat? What was 
the secret of his highly successful rule? 
In endeavoring to answer that question, 
we note 


1. Military Defence, 17:1-2,10-19 
Rawlinson points out: 
APRIL 18, 1955 


“In the earlier part of his reign Jehosa- 
phat was under the apprehension that 
Ahab would invade his territories, in order 
to recover the disputed cities upon his 
northern frontier, which were held some- 
times by one of the two powers, sometimes 
by the other. He therefore made it his first 
business to strengthen himself against Is- 
rael (17:1). He carried on with great 
vigor the work of fortification which had 
been begun by Rehoboam (11:5-11), and 
continued to some extent by both Abijah 
and Asa (13:18; 14:6-7; 16:6); at the same 
time placing strong garrisons in the va- 
rious fortified towns, and especially in the 
disputed frontier cities (17:2). In some 
parts of Judea he erected isolated castles 
as places of refuge in case of invasion 
(17:11), and throughout the whole coun- 
try he built ‘cities of store,’ or magazines 
of arms and provisions. In Jerusalem he 
collected a large military force, under five 
chief captains ... who were placed at the 
head of five distinct corps-d’armee” (17:13- 
18). 


Does this military preparedness help 
to explain the peace and prosperity of 
Jehosaphat’s reign? At first glance that 
certainly seems to be the case. As Raw- 
linson continues: 


“The extent of these preparations seems 
to have alarmed most of the neighboring 
Kingdoms and neither Ahab nor any of the 
other chiefs of tribes or nations ventured 
for many years to measure their strength 
with that of the Jewish monarch. The 
fear of the Lord fell upon all the kingdoms 
of the lands that were round about Judah, 
so that they made no war against Jehosa- 
phat” (17:10). 

On the other hand we have to note that 
Jehosaphat could not stop with defence, 
but was forced to enter into a dangerous 
military alliance with the kings of Israel. 
And when Judah’s territory was finally 
invaded by a coalition (Moab and Am- 
mon), Jehosaphat felt that his prepara- 
tions were utterly inadequate (20:12). 
The integrity of his kingdom was main- 
tained not by his armed forces, but by 
what he recognized as an act of God. 


The Chronicler felt, no doubt, that 
Jehosaphat’s defensive measures were 
wise, but he did not think it was the final 
explanation of Jehosaphat’s success. It 
was the Lord who established the king- 
dom (17:5), not Jehosaphat’s armies. 

What place, then, does a strong military 
defence have in our own national pro- 
gram? In an important speech before 
the British Parliament Sir Winston 
Churchill recently said: 


“There is only one sane policy for the 
free world in the next few years. That 
is what we call defense through deter- 
rents. ... These deterrents may at any 
time become the parents of disarmament, 
provided that they deter. To make our 
contribution to the deterrent we must 
ourselves possess the most up-to-date nu- 


clear weapons and the means of delivering 
them.” 

Most of us will agree with Sir Winston 
that Britain, as well as America, must 
have the deterrents as long as the Com- 
munist threat continues; but we will hope 
against hope—again with Sir Winston— 
that the efforts of the United Nations and 
of our own government to find a way in 
which mutual disarmament may be 
achieved will succeed. 

Military defence is essential in our 
modern world, but it is not sufficient. 


il. Foreign Alliance 

Jehosaphat was not satisfied with 
strengthening his national defence; he 
made a vital change in the foreign policy 
of his nation by ending the constant war- 
fare that was frittering away the strength 
both of Israel and Judah. As we read in 
II Kings 22:44: “Jehosaphat made 
peace with the king of Israel.” The 
truce was cemented by a marriage between 
Jehosaphat’s son, Jehoram, and Ahab’s 
daughter, Athaliah. The cessation of 
hostilities between the two kingdoms, 
which had never ceased since the days 
of the disruption, was in many ways a 
benefit to both. If Jehosaphat had done 
nothing but end the devastating feud and 
restore amicable relations among two 
peoples with so many interests in common, 
he might have been honored among his 
people. Was this a partial explanation 
of his high place in the estimation of the 
nation ? 

Perhaps so, but there are some dis- 
quieting aspects of this alliance which we 
cannot fail to note. Jehosaphat lived in 
peace with Ahab and also with his son 
Jehoram. But he became involved in 
Israel’s wars with her neighbors, wars 
designed to promote the interests of Is- 
rael, but not those of Judah (I Kings 22; 
II Kings 3:7ff). And the final outcome 
of the alliance was disastrous for Judah. 
As Professor Mosiman has pointed out: 

“The introduction into Judah of Baalism 
(i.e., the worship of the Phoenician Baal 
with its attendant immoralities) more 
than counterbalanced any political and 
material advantage gained, and in the suc- 
ceeding reigns it indirectly led to the al- 
most total extinction of the royal family 
of Judah.” 

The prophet Jehu raised the question 
after Jehosaphat had been dragged into 
Israel’s disastrous war with Syria: 

“Should you help the wicked and love 
(i.e., enter into a military alliance with) 
those who hate the Lord? Because of this 
wrath hes gone out against you from the 
Lord” (19:2). 

Jehosaphat’s goal, peace for his time, 
was a noble one; the means employed did 
not meet with the approval of the pro- 
phetic party, and in the end brought dis- 
aster to the nation. Peace for our own 
nation, in our own day, is our great de- 
sideratum, too. But the wisest and best 
men differ as to the wisest and best pol- 
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icy. The question just now is how far 
shall we go to hold the offshore islands of 
China—Quemoy and Matsu—for the 
Chinese Nationalists. Tomorrow another 
question will have been raised. On the 
answer given to such practical questions 
the future of our nation may depend. 
Ill. Economic Prosperity 

Commerce revived under Jehosaphat’s 
strong regime. As summarized by Raw- 
linson: 


“Jehosaphat’s relation with the Edomites 
enabled him to resume possession of the 
port of Ezion-geber upon the shores of 
the Red Sea; and although on one occa- 
sion the fleet which he had prepared to 
sail to Ophir for gold was destroyed by a 
storm almost before it was well out of 
harbor (II Kings 22:48), yet there is rea- 
son to believe that the trade was to some 
extent restored, and that in Jehosaphat’'s 
reign Jewish fleets were once more seen 
upon the Red Sea and in the Indian ocean, 
pursuing the peaceful occupations of traf- 
fic and commerce. Jehosaphat built com- 
mercial cities as well as fortresses, and 
everywhere promoted a vigorous commer- 
cial policy. The riches which flowed in 
upon him (17:5; 18:1) were the natural 
results of this course of action, though 
no doubt his resources received large ac- 
cessions from various other quarters” 
(17:5,11;20:25). 


The economic prosperity of the nation 
is one of the ends sought by every mod- 
ern government. Pressure groups inevi- 
tably work for the interests of their own 
particular group. A wise government 
must seek to promote the welfare of all. 


IV. Administration of Justice, 
19:4-11 


Jehosaphat, in many ways a model 
ruler, was also greatly concerned with 
the administration of justice. As Geikie 
puts it: 


“Justice had become tainted at its source. 
It was impossible that the kings should 
personally try all cases in so great a com- 
munity. Judges of civil and criminal 
cases were, therefore, appointed to sit in 
all the fortified towns, these being the 
centers of population. Nobler charge to 
these dignitaries could no man give, than 
that which they received. ‘You judge not 
for man but for the Lord; he is with you 
in giving judgment. Now then, let the 
fear of the Lord be upon you; take heed 
what you do, for there is no perversion of 


justice with the Lord our God, or par- 
tiality, or taking bribes.’ ” 

Is there need of such a charge in our 
own day? How can we strengthen our 
judiciary, or assure the better adminis- 
tration of justice? Most attention is be- 
ing attracted at the present moment by 
the revision being made in the methods 
by which the executive branch of the fed- 
eral government seeks to protect the na- 
tional interest while also guarding the 
basic rights and liberties of the individ- 
ual. As one editorial puts it: 

“The point which is still lacking is that 
the right of the accused to face his ac- 
cuser or accusers is still unrecognized. 
The improvements which have been made 
were worth making, and it is a measure 
of our departure from the straight path 


of democratic rectitude that they have 
only now been recognized.” 


V. Religious Reform, 17:6-9 


Jehosaphat continued the religious re- 
forms which had been begun under his 
father Asa. As the historian puts it: “His 
heart was courageous in the ways of the 
Lord, and furthermore he took the high 
places and the Asherim out of Judah.” 
The high places were the sites of idola- 
trous worship; the Asherim or groves 
were the poles or trees dedicated to god- 
desses in whose honor licentious rites were 
celebrated. 

Maclaren comments: 

“Jehosaphat had to destroy first in order 
to build up. The high places and Asherim 
had to be taken out of Judah before the 
true worship could be established there. 
So it is still... . No one can suppose that 
society is organized on Christian prin- 
ciples even in so-called ‘Christian countries’ 
and there is much overturning work to be 
done before he whose right it is to reign 
is really king over the whole earth. We 


too have our ‘high places and Asherim’ 
to root out.” 


As Jehosaphat proceeded with these 
preliminary steps he came to realize that 
something more was needed, or the people 
would sooner or later go back to the same 
practices and again make images like 
those that he had destroyed. So the 
king with greatest wisdom undertook a 
vast program of religious teaching—the 
first time any such program had been 
attempted in Israel’s history. 
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Two things might be said about Jeho- 
saphat’s policy: 

“First, he believed in education, cen- 
turies before the educational ideal was 
widely accepted. He knew that the only 
way he could make a nation great and 
secure was by making the life of its people 
better and one way to do this was to cast 
out ignorance and bring in knowledge. .., 

“Second, he believed in religious educa- 
tion. He sent his teachers out with the 
book of the law of the Lord. Doubtless 
Jehosaphat, if he could return to this 
modern world, would be shocked at what 
we today call secular education. He would 
not be able to understand how men can 
take the position that education is bene- 
ficial even though it does not address itself 
at all to the enrichment of a man’s spirit. 
We have much to learn in these times 
about the true nature of education. Tragic 
events are demonstrating that to educate 
a man’s mind without educating his con- 
science proves of little avail.” 

How can we improve the quality of our 
own education. How can we teach God’s 
law to all the people? Is week-day re- 
ligious education a part of the answer? 
Does your community have such educa- 
tion? If not, why not? 


VI. Vital Religious Commitment, 

17:3-4; 19:3; 20:32 

The sacred historian approves of most 
of Jehosaphat’s policies, but very clearly 
he traces the success and prosperity of 
his reign ultimately to his own vital re- 
ligious commitment. The Lord was with 
Jehosaphat—why? Because he walked in 
the earlier ways of his father; he did not 
seek the Baals, but sought the God of his 
father and walked in his commandments. 
. . . Therefore the Lord established the 
kingdom in his hand.” 

God’s favor is not arbitrarily bestowed. 
It comes to a man or to a nation that 
walks in his ways. “God’s blessing may 
not always take the forms of material 
prosperity, but the Lord will be near to 
those who are nigh to him.” A nation 
will be permanently blessed only when its 
rulers are committed to God’s ways in 
personal living as well as in public 
polity. 

Jehosaphat’s search after God was very 
practical. It was shown not simply by 
professed beliefs or by sentiment, but by 
ordering his life in obedience to God’s 
will. 

“The test of real religion is, after all, 
a life unlike the lives of the men who do 
not share our faith (cf. 17:4), and mould- 
ed in accordance with God’s known will. 
It is vain to allege that we are seeking 
the Lord, and it is futile to expect his 


blessing, unless we are walking in his 
commandment.” 


Lesson topie and Seripture selections copyrighted by 
the Division of Education. National Council of Churches 
Seripture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


AT A minister’s right hand, on his study 

desk, according to James T. Cleland 
of the Duke Divinity School, should be 
these reference works for help in the 
choice of words: (1) an unabridged dic- 
tionary; (2) Roget’s Thesarus; (3) Web- 
ster’s Dictionary of Synonyms; and (4) 
Fowler’s Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage. 





* %* * 


NO TIME to read is a common com- 

plaint. Columbia University’s Pleas- 
ures of Publishing tells about ‘‘a publish- 
ing fellow whose well-ordered life is the 
envy of his friends. . . . With his days 
and evenings taken up with business 
matters, he was more and more bothered 
by his inability to get any real reading 
done. Considering this a sorry state of 
affairs, he has now done something about 
it. Every once in a while he quietly 
stays home for a day and just reads.” 
Pleasures reports: “Says his conscience— 
a delicate instrument, we have reason to 
believe—hasn’t so much as let out a 
peep.” 

* * * 

SURE to be a long-time favorite is John 

Baillie’s Diary of Readings (Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.50). Like other bedside books 
for once-a-day reading, this one has a 
rich and varied collection from the most 
stimulating writers of Christian history, 
each limited to a page or less. This sturdy 
Presbyterian of Scotland omits Calvin 
and Knox as he gives these writers first 
place: Bunyan, 9 pages; John Donne, 
Thomas Fuller and F. W. Robertson, 


eight each. The book is a treasure chest. 
* * * 


GROWING SPIRITUALLY. By E. Stanley 
Jones. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York 
and Nashville. 364 pp. $1.50. 

There is both strength and weakness in 
Dr. Jones’ typical approach. Strength, 
in that he re-thinks Christian truth in 
a refreshing, down-to-earth manner so 
often lacking in the pulpit; and that his 
presentation is logical and systematic. 
The weakness, of course, lies in the very 
system—the often tedious “step-by-steps” 
with their many headings and sub-head- 
ings. And while highly useful, his little 
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books have frequently proved disappoint- 
ing to the seeker after purely spiritual 
food for daily devotions. 

In Growing Spiritually, however, the 
reader will find a book which does pro- 
vide real spiritual fare. The logical sys- 
tem is still there, less objectionable than 
usual, and this time definitely helpful. 
For though there are many books on cul- 
tivating the prayer life, there are only 
too few like this which deal systematically 
with all the main areas of Christian 
growth. 

Far from the mystic approach so com- 
monly found, here is a wise, common 
sense guide for ordinary people seeking 
an extraordinary commitment to Christ. 
Dr. Jones’ thesis is simple. He takes 
his stand not with those “who look on 
religion as a device’; not with that fash- 
ionable cult who make “God serve us 
instead of our serving God.” But rather, 
the key to spiritual growth lies in our 
personal, complete, and daily surrender 
to Christ our Lord. 

CHaARLEs S. SyDNoR, JR. 
Leatherwood, Ky. 
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Plain Talk for Men Under 21. Allen Lud- 
den. Dodd, Mead & Company, N. Y. $2.50. 

The Woman of Tekoah. Clarence E. 
Macartney. Abingdon Press, Nashville. 
$2.00. 

The Age of Belief. Anne Fremantle. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $2.75. 

A Retreat for Lay People Ronald Knox. 





Sheed & Ward. N. Y. $3.00. 

Happiness Through Creative Living. 
Preston Bradley. Hanover House, N. Y. 
$2.95. 


Livingstone the Pathfinder. Basil Ma- 
thews. Friendship Press. N. Y. $2.50, cloth. 
$1.25, paper. 

The Image of God in Sex. Vincent Wil- 
kin. Sheed & Ward, N. Y. $1.75. 

American Heritage Vols. 1 & 2. Edited by 
Bruce Catton. American Heritage, N. Y. 
$2.95. 

The Passion of the King. 
Grant. Macmillan Co., N. Y. $2.50. 

The Story of Jesus. Manuel Komroff. 
John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. $2.50. 

Dauntless Women. Winifred Mathews. 
Friendship Press, N. Y. $2.50, cloth. $1.25, 
paper. 

We Live By Faith. Ruby Lornell. 
lenburg Press. Philadelphia. $2.00. 

A Diary of Readings. John Baillie. Chas. 
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Toward a Theology of 
Julian N. Hartt. 

ville. $2.00. 
Jungle Doctor on Safari. Paul White. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids. $1.50. 
Gallant Warrior. Helen R. Mann. Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 


Joyce Jackson. Pren- 
$2.95. 
Bible — Volume 4. 


Abingdon Press. Nash- 
John C. Ford. P. 


Evangelism. 
Abingdon Press, Nash- 


Mich. $3.00. 
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A Dramatic Old Testament 
Story Vividly Re-told 


| Maid of Israel 


by Tolbert R. Ingram 


Accurate descriptions bring to life again 
the larger Bible story of Naaman, intro- 
ducing you to: 


Miriam—whose love affects individuals and 








nations. 

N valiant ptain of Syria’s host, 
but a leper. 

Ben-hadad—an avaricious, scheming King 
of Syria. 

Elisha—Jehovah’s rugged, indomitable serv- 
ant. 


Baskan—whose pagan ways are judged by 
a love for Miriam. 


Previewers say this book will capture and 
hold your interest from start to finish. 


$3.00 
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CHANGES 

Virgil M. Cosby from Cleveland, Ohio, 
to 722 Wis. Ave., Oak Park, II. 

Willis E. Plapp from Breckrenridge, 
Texas, to 307 W. Shaw St., Carlsbad, N. M. 

David M. H. Richmond, formerly of 
Lone Star, Texas, has begun his new 
work as director of Presbyterian, U. S.- 
USA student work and instructor in 
Bible at Texas Tech, Lubbock, Texas. 

Chaplain James B. Reaves from Flor- 
ence, S. C.. to 8lst Chemical Group, Ft. 
Bragg, N. C. 

J. N. Brown, formerly of Gulfport, Miss., 
and Baton Rouge, La., has been installed 
as associate pastor of the First church, 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Richard R. Gammon, 
accepted a call to the Columbia, 
church effective Apr. 24. 
Barrow Court. 

J. T. Barham from Francisco, N. C., to 
169 8th St. Dr., Hickory, N. C. 

Lyle B. Buck from Inlet, N. C., 
wich Corners, N. Y. 

Albert C. Kunz, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has been called to the South church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

James M. Fennelly from New Rochelle, 
N. Y., to Youngstown, N. Y. 

Alan Brokaw from Union 
N. Y., to Cambridge, N. Y. 

Gordon C. Gravenor from Brewster, 
N. Y., to the East Williamsburg church, 
Ridgewood, N. Y. 

Marshall L. Smith from Marlboro, N. Y., 
to Liberty, N. Y. 

Gordon E. Hermanson, formerly of 
Philadelphia, Pa, is beginning his new 
work as Field Director in the New York 
City Metropolitan Area, succeeding Ver- 
non Smith. 


Dunn, N. C., has 
Tenn., 


Address: 804 


to Nor- 


Seminary, 


R. E. W. WEEK 
Religious Emphasis Week speakers on 
college campuses include: 
MoNTREAT—Warren Thuston, Hender- 
ville, N. C.; William Klein, Black Moun- 
tain, N. C.; C. Grier Davis and W. W. 
Preston, Asheville, N. C. 


DEATHS 

Charles R. Bixler, 
Armstrong Memorial church, Gastonia, 
N. C., died Feb. 8. Earlier pastorates in- 
cluded Sharon, S. C., Low Moor, Va., and 
Blountville, Tenn. His wife (the former 
Sarah Bond Matthews of Lithonia, Ga.) 
and three children survive. 


41, pastor of the 
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M. F. Johnston, 87, pastor emeritus of 
the Morrisania church, New York City, 
died March 23. 


RETIRED 
Willis R. Sanderson, Hannibal, N. Y., 
has retired from the pastorate. 


AWARD 

W. Halbert Campbell, pastor of 
Hammond, N. Y., church, was recently 
presented the John Frederick Oberlin 
award at Cornell on Rural Church Day. 


the 


WOMEN’S WORK 

Emily Gibbes, serving formerly in the 
office of the field director of the NYC 
Metropolitan Area, will become Eastern 
Area Secretary for Women’s Work with 
the Presbyterian, USA, Board of Chris- 


tian Education next Sept. 1, succeeding 
Margaret Barnes. Miss Barnes will be 
come associate secretary of the depart- 
ment. 


RURAL AWARD 

William Lee, Columbia Seminary stu- 
dent, Decatur, Ga., has won a special 
award within the student body for out- 
standing work with a rural congregation, 


TO SCOTLAND 

J. Rupert McGregor, president of the 
Mountain Retreat Assn., and Montreat 
(N.C.) College, and Mrs. McGregor sailed 
Apr. 12 tor the latter part of the Billy 
Graham campaign in Glasgow. They will 
accompany the Graham team to London 
for the week’s effort there, returning to 
Montreat in mid-May. 
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